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mittee on Resolutions was Senator Cowan. The resolu-
tions adopted were ten in number and were faultless in
principle and in expression. They were conveyed to the
President by a committee of seventy-two persons. The
effect of this dignified movement was offset and neutral-
ized in large part by one paragraph of the President's
reply to the presentation speech, namely:

We have witnessed in one department of the Government
every endeavor to prevent the restoration of peace, harmony,
and union. We have seen hanging upon the verge of the Gov-
ernment, as it were, a body called, or which assumed to be, the
Congress of the United States, while in fact it is a Congress of
only a part of the states. We have seen this Congress pretend
to be for the Union when its every step and act tended to per-
petuate disunion and make the disruption of the states inev-
itable. Instead of promoting reconciliation and harmony its
legislation has partaken of the character of penalties, retalia-
tion, and revenge. This has been the course and policy of your
Government.

This impeachment of the legality of Congress was fol-
lowed by a battle in the political field, which raged with
increasing fury during the whole remainder of Johnson's
term of office and projected itself into the two terms of
President Grant and the beginning of that of President
Hayes, embracing the episodes of the impeachment trial
and the Liberal Republican movement of 1872. All of this
turmoil, and the suffering which it brought upon the
South, would, probably, have been avoided if Lincoln,
with his strong hold upon the loyal sentiment of the coun-
try and his readiness to conciliate opponents, without
surrendering principle, had not been assassinated. They
became possible if not inevitable when the presidential
chair was taken, in a time of crisis, by a man of combative
temper, without prestige in the North, and devoid of tact
although of good intentions and undoubted patriotism.

Ilusion of this writer, that partisanship
